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Outlines of American Pol. Econ, Se. 
CONTINUED. 


Ina similar manner, we might 
chow. how inconsistent with facts, are 
other conclusions of Prof. L’s Theo- 
ty. Is it possible that the Prof. is 
serious in his statement, relative to 
the causes which enable the foreign 
manufacturers to sell their products 
low in our markets?* And if so, 
does he suppose that the ignorance 
and credulity of his readers are so 
great that such an account of the 
matter will be received for truth? 
If we mistake not, Prof. L. occasion- 
ally presumes a little too much on 
the absence of a knowledge of polit- 
ieal economy in our country; and 
takes it for granted more frequently 
than the event will justify, that what 
alearned Professor from Germany 
asserts, must pass as_incontroverti- 
ble. The Anglo-American native 
of this country possesses a degree of 
shrewdness and an extent of informa- 
tion from his propensities equally to 
travelling, and the making of enqui- 
ries respecting every thing that ex- 
cites his curiosity, which effectually 
prevent his being made the sport 
of an eight days’ wonder. 

Prof. L. would have us to believe 
that an English manufacturer who 
produces 20,000 yards of cloth, after 
selling 10,000 yards at a high price 
in the home market, can afford to 
dispose of the remainder at almost 
any price in accommodation to cir- 


*Onthines p. 34. 





cumstances; and as the costs of his 
establishment are already covered 
by the sales at home, he will be able 
to sell the other 10,000 yards for a 
trifle, without any other effect than 
a slight diminution of his gains. If 
we should suppose however that a- 
nother British manufacturer produ- 
ced entirely for the home market, as 
there obviously could not be two 
prices in the same market at the 
same time, this producer for domes- 
tic consumption alone, must receive 
the same price obtained by the man- 
ufacturer instanced by Prof. List; 
and as the latter of the two Briions 
receives a price sufficient to enable 
him to sacrifice one half of his whole 
production, the former receiving the 
same price and sacrificing nothing, 
must make immense profits. Now is 
itsupposable that this fact will be un- 
known to other adventurers engaged 
in the trade?—That it will be con- 
cealed from the individual, who is 
annually sending his products to 
America without receiving an ade- 
quate compensation for his commod- 
ities? And if this is impossible, what 
will induce one adventurer to be 
content with very low profits, while 
his neighbor is receiving those that 
are uncommonly high? If it be an- 
swered, the prospect to the Briton of 
destroying the infant manufactures 
ofour country, and by this means 
obtaining the complete command of 
our market, and thus selling ata 
monopoly price, we reply that sup- 
posing this to be plished, his 
own countrymen wilnét suffer him 
to enjoy alone the monopoly, which 
he has effected, but will ship their 
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productions to this country so soon 
as they beara better price than at 
home :—in the same manner that the 
person instanced by the Prof. would 
not export his productions for a low 
price, while they were bearing a 
higher price at home. Unless then 
all the manufacturers of Britain 
should combine, and form a joint 
stock company for the purpose of 
overwhelming our market with their 
productions, that our own capital- 
ists engaged in manufacturing, might 
be undersold and ruined, the thing 
is impossible. No individual will be 
willing to sacrifice his property en- 
gaged in business, that eventually 
himself and his countrymen. may re- 
ceive an enhanced price for the pro- 
ductions of their labor. Besides if a 
certain quality of cloth were selling 
in Britain for six dollars a yard, and 
in this country for three or four, it 
would be a good article for re-expor- 
tation; and if even brought to this 
country under such circumstances, 


(which we think it idle to suppose) 
would undoubtedly soon find its way 
back to Liverpool and Glasgow, 
where prices were so much better. 

The supposition made by the Prof. 
is so wild that we cannot conceive 
how he should have brought it seri- 


ously forward in argument. It is 
notorious that the Briton sends his 
goods to America, because they 
there bring a higher price; and it is 
equally notorious that the best Eng- 
lish cloths are sold cheaper in Brit- 
ain than with us. It may be, and 
no doubt is true, that goods are fre- 
quently sold at auction in our cities 
below the costs of production; but 
this is very far from being agreeable 
to the British manufacturer; and 
had he not deemed it more probable 
that he would receive a compensa- 
tion for his industry in America, ra- 
ther than in his own country, he 
would not have exported the goods. 
The British market is stocked, and 
fully stocked with manufactures; 
and then they begin to overflow; and 





we would request Prof. List to point 
out an instance, when the price in 
this country was low, and continued 
low for some length of time, while 
the price in Britain washigh. If the 
Prof’s hypothesis have any founda- 
tion, such instances cannot have 
been unfrequent; since the British 
to accomplish the design of their 
supposed conspiracy, must overstock 
our market for some time, to break 
down our manufactories. Our cap- 
italists are not to be frightened, nor 
much affected by a single temporary 
variation in the price of their com- 
modities. ‘The true and only reason 
why our manufactories fall when the 
British have ingress to our market, 
is, that the persons who have thus 
invested their capitals, find that they 
make smaller profits than all around 
them, at the prices for which the for- 
eign producer can afford to sell his 
goods. And it is the permanent,usu- 
al prices of the foreigner, which reg- 
ulate the conduct of our adventurers 
in this business. The American then, 
engaged in manufacturing, .as he 
does not make what are the usual 
profits with us, though he may make 
more than the usual profits of the 
Briton, will divert his attention from 
this employment, to some other in 
which he can make the ordinary 
profits. This change then has been 
productive of benefit to the individ- 
ual himself (excluding the loss in 
transferring his capital from one em- 
ployment to another,) without any 
loss to the other industrious persons 
of the nation; and we would ask if 
this is not a national gain? 

We have not been accustomed to 
treat with much respect the small 
talk about conspiracies formed by 
the British manufacturers to destroy 
those of our own country. The 
trade between nations cannot be 
managed like rival lines of stages or 
steamboats. It is very natural that 
manufacturers, who have been rais- 
ed up by a hot bed growth in an un- 
natural state of things, as during 
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war, suould experience difficulty in 
carrying on their business after the 
return of peace; and it is easily ac- 
counted for, thai, knowing their own 
inability to produce for the prices 
demanded by the foreign producer, 
they should imagine that the foreign- 
er must lose by such bargains; and 
that therefore he could be induced 
tomake them by nothing else than a 
settled combination with his country- 
men to give their goods for less than 
cost, that they might destroy the pro- 
ductive efforts of our unfortunate 
reasoner on the subject. A cool 
looker on however, will see that 
ihere was no necessity for a combi- 
nation in this business;—that what 
happened was in the natural course 
of things. Prof. L. attributes the 
continually progressive improvement 
of English manufactures from the 
time of Elizabeth, to the protective 
system; and the alternate rise and 
fall of manufactories in Germany to 
the want of this protection.* Is 
there any need however of this fact 
toexplain the phenomena? Is it sur- 
prising that the progress of indus- 
try in Britain should have been con- 
tinually in advance, while that of 
Germany fluctuated? Will the Prof. 
explain in the same manner the fact 
that since the time of Elizabeth Brit- 
ons haye been continually advancing 
in knowledge and freedom, while 
Germany has only at a comparative- 
ly late period made any progress in 
Literature and Science;f and as to 
civil liberty, part of the Empire 
groans under an absolute ruler; a- 
nother part has received from the 
goodness, (and policy we may add) 
ofher despot a constitution; and 

*p. 37. 

+The writer would guard against an infe- 
rence that may be drawn from some of his 
remarks that he is disposed to sneer at Ger- 
man scholars. Though slightly acquainted 
with their productions, and that through 
translations, he has the highest reverence 
for their mathematicians and inquirers into 
nature; as wellas those who have given us 
ort in their philological specula- 








most of the remainder enjoys a doubt- 
ful kind of existence in petty sove- 
reignties, of which the subjects were 
at a former period sold by their mas- 
ters to be destroyed by our forefa- 
thersin the war of independence; 
and we presume that this was not a 
solitary instance of such bargains? 
Prof, L. has experienced in his own 
person the indulgence shewn to lib- 
erty in Germany. 

But we are tired of this, and our 
readers are perhaps equally so. We 
will introduce a subject that may be 
more interesting,—the conversion of 
Prof. L. from the school of Smith to 
the doctrines which he at present 
professes. This is certainly a re- 
markable event; for although we 
have known persons to change 
their opinions so far as to become 
zealous opposers of restrictions from 
being warm advocates, we have not 
happened upon or heard of the re- 
verse very frequently. Prof. L. 
dates his conversion from the period 
of Napoleon’s continental system ;and. 
the extraordinary native of Corsica 
was able to overthrow the long set- 
tled opinions of a German Professor 
as well as to trample on the pride of 
a German despot. If Buonaparte 
had met Prof. L. in argument, ‘we 
doubt not that his logic would have 
been as successful as his policy. 


During the continuation of the 
continental system, we are informed 
by Prof. L. that all things bore high 
prices; and that since that time ‘ag- 
ricultural produce is three or four 
times cheaper, and property has 
scarcely any price at all.* ‘The 
contemplation of these effects,’ says 
the Prof., ‘ induced me first to doubt 
of the infallibility of the old theory ;? 
and we are, emphatically assured 
that he ‘did not become a convert 
till arrived at the age of maturity.’f 
The Prof, doubtless saw the neces- 
sity for this assurancés All conclu. 
sions founded on such premises are 


*p. 14. tp. 13, 
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entirely delusive. About the period 
when Buonaparte endeavored to 
crush the power of England by de- 


. | 
stroying her commerce, wealth was 


squandered on all parts of the conti- 
nent almost without limits. Napo- 
Jeon himself scattered millions in 
every direction, as if he were amu- 
sing his leisure by a scrambling 
match. amongst the nations. 
other powers also were obliged to 
run into the most profuse expendi- 
tures by the exigencies of the period. 
Is it surprising then,that there should 
have been an unusual excitement 


among the industrious classes, and | 


that prices should have been unusu- 


ally high in this unnatural state of 


things?’ The diminution of*the pro- 
fits of capital and labor was not ow- 
ing to the downfal of the continental 
system; but chiefly to the termina- 
tion of expensive wars. Prof. L. 
does not inform us that prices have 
again risen to the former rate since 
the treaty that was concluded in 
1820. It would certainly have ad- 
ded much to the strength of the Pro- 
fessor’s argument to have given this 
confirmation of its correctness, 
Many in our own country adopt 
ihe same mode of reasoning. They 
point to the state of our own manu- 
factures and agriculture during the 
war, and believe they have proved 
incontestibly the closeness of the con- 
nection between restrictions on for- 
eign industry and the prosperity of 
our own. But if the United States 
should expend annually twenty or 
thirty millions of dollars, raised by 
joans, and leave this to be paid by 
posterity, prices would soon rise at 
present. Ifa large army were or- 
ganized and supported by the na- 
tional government, this would en- 
hance the value of agricultural pro- 
duce, and stimulate every branch of 
industry. But will any one ima- 
gine that the nation would derive ad- 
vantage from the measure, and must 
not the debt incurred in this way be 
paid hereafter? We are now hqui- 


dating ihe expenses of last war; and 

jare experiencing the reverse of that 
‘artificial prosperity which bas delu- 
ded so large a number. 

If then an argument drawn from 
the high prices of commodities du- 
ring the last war, would be futile in 
relation to the effect of protection 
from foreign competition, we think 


The; that Prof. L’s inferences from the 


consequences of the continental sys- 
temare equally inconclusive. Though 
the high prices in Germany were 
the consequences of the continental 
system, they were not therefore its 
effects. 

[ To be continued.] 


PLAN FOR DIMINISHING 

THE PUBLIC EXPENDITURES. 

A thought has occurred to us, 
which we think susceptible of im- 
provement; and will therefore lay it 
before our readers without further 
ceremony. 

Itis well known that the expen- 
siveness of our Government is matter 
of serious complaint with all true 
republicans, and that all measures 
yet adopted for diminishing, or re- 
moving the evil, have rather tended 
to aggravate it. The Committee on 
retrenchment in Congress last win- 
ter, spent much time at the public ex- 
pense, and published a book of two 
hundred pages, 8vo. at the pubiic ex- 
pense, and all ended just where it be- 
gan,—innothing. Now we humbly 
conceive that a plan, which we claim 
as entirely our own, will cause a ve- 
ry large diminution of the public ex- 
penditures; and at the same time 
very much facilitate the public busi- 
ness, to the great profit of the whole 
nation. 

All good Democrats agree that 
the representative is merely the or- 
gan, or mouthpiece of his constitu- 
ents, whose willhe is under obliga- 
tion to obey in every particular. In 
fact the representative should never 
venture to exercise his judgement at 





all. Since if his decision happen to 
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be the same with that of his masters, 
it is unnecessary; and if it be differ- 
ent, he should not dare to oppose his 
opinions to theirs; and consequently 
hishaving examined the case for 
himself, will only embarrass his con- 
duct in consequence of the variance 
between his judgement, and what 
must be his practice. It is demon- 
strable then, that talents, and even 
the possession of reason, farther 
than is requisite to understand’ a 
command and conform thereto, are 
altogether useless, and even worse 
than useless,—real impediments, in 
ihe representatives of the people. 
We flatter ourselves that this case is 
made out to the satisfaction of all 
candid and reasonable men.  Infer- 
ence. Hence the wisdom of the 
people in sending few men of tal- 
ents and intellect to the national and 
tate legislatures. They could ~ be 
of no use there; whereas they 
perform very important services at 
hme. It is therefore quite pru- 
dent and commendable to send to the 
legislative halls only such persons 
asare Wholly unfit for any thing else: 
—That is, persons who are not qual- 
lied for discharging any of the 
common duties of life; and must 
therefore be a burden upon their 
friends and neighbors, if at home. 
We proceed to the application of 
our reasonings. Such skill has been 
attained in mechanism that it is 
practicable to construct automata 
which shall imitate not only the mo- 
tions of the haman body, but even 
the articulate voice of man; and this 
notin single letters or syllables only, 
but in sentences; and we doubt not 
that future ingenious men will extend 
their contrivances even to continued 
speech. Sculpture has also arrived 
at great perfection so that the forms 
of the artist are not equalled by na- 
ture. We would propose then that 
the Government of the U.States have 
the requisite number of statues 
made to fillthe chairs of our Sena- 
‘ors andRepresentatives in Congress: 


and that there be adapted to each 
the mechanism necessary for speech. 
Some variety of form and counte- 
nance would be advisable in the sta- 
tues, that sameness might be avoid- 
ed in the tout ensemble; and that 
the whole might unite in harmony 
together; and the drapery should 
be in the style of the ancient Roman 
Senate. We would suggest the pro- 
priety of having sculptured, by the 
most eminent Artists, for the purpose 
we have in view, the statues of all 
our greatest departed worthies. 

If our scheme has been properly 
entered into by our readers, it must 
have been perceived that although 
liable to some objections, it is sub- 
jeet to no serious defects. The Le- 
gislators, with whom we would sup- 
ply the Halls of Congress, would 
perform the business in less time, 
and more to the advantage of the na- 
tion, than has perhaps ever been 
done; and at almost no expense. 
Nothing more would be needed 
than a few slaves to wind up the 
machinery when necessary; and as 
the seat of Government is made a de- 
pot of that kind of property, the ne- 
groes could be had from the public 
prisons, and might be made to work 
for their support. This would be 
greatly to the advantage of the ne- 
groes themselves, as the confinement 
incrowded prisons is injurious to 
their health; and as even with a 
small compensation, freemen among 
them might aecumulate sufficient 
money to prevent their being sold 
into slavery for gaol fees. 

The expense of making the legis- 
lators in the first instance, would 
be considerable; especially if sculp- 
tured from marble; but they might 
be made of wood: besides the expen- 
diture on this account would not a- 
gain recur, except gradually as our 
population increases, and as new 
states are admitted into the Union; 
and at first would not perhaps be 
much greater than that of a single 
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sessionof Congress at present. We 
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think the number of representatives 
might be diminished with propriety, 
and this measure would reduce the 
sum that would be necessary in or- 
ganizing the Legislature. 

Constant intercourse between the 
Jegislators and their constituents, 
would be indispensible; but as the 
members would retain the privilege 
of franking,(we would recommend an 
exception as to party pamphlets) this 
would prove no insuperable dfficulty. 
Measures might be proposed, and ap- 
pointed for discussion two or three 
weeks after their proposal; and in 
the intervening period the legislators 
could be informed ofthe will of their 
constituents; and then nothing more 
would be necessary than for the 
slaves who directed the machinery, 
to prepare each member to pro- 
nounce Aye, or No, as was ordered. 
It does not follow however that this 
is all that the Legislators could utter. 
They would be able tomake speeches 
of a reasonable, endurable length in 
relation to the varioussubjects which 
might come before them; and at 
least as much to the point as those of 
many orators under the present ar- 
rangement, 

We believe that we havesketched 
a plan for filling the halls of Congress 
with the most dignified and impos- 
ing assembly that has ever existed. 
How vast the distance between 
what we have imagined, and what 
lately was! The chair of the prating 
representative from Virginia would 
be occupied by a‘ grave and rever- 
end Seignior, as dignified as a Chi- 
nese, who would know how to ‘look 
wise, say nothing, an unerring way, 
when people nothing have to say ;— 
a degree of wisdom far beyond that 
of the member displaced. It is need- 
less to enumerate the advantages 
which would result from our plan to 
all classes of the community. Reli- 
, oq persons would no longer have 
their ears pained by the profaneness 
of hoary headed ranters, whe seem 
t believe their own judgements in- 


fallible; and consequently that it js 
necessary to ascertain only their sin. 
cerity in what they profess; and that 
for this purpose, their mere word js 
not sufficient. The friends of good 
order and decency, would no longer 
have to blush for the nation, as exhi- 
bited in the members of the repre. 
sentative and senatorial chambers, 
They would be relieved from the ele. 
gant language and gentlemanly bcha- 
viour, which grace the Right Hono. 
rables of the Halls of Congress, And 
best of all, lovers of economy would 
no longer be grieved by the profuse 
expenditure, which forms so very 
striking a feature of the administra- 
tion of our Government. 

We have merely given a rough 
sketch ofascheme which promises te 
save thousands and thousands to the 
nation annually; and at the same 
time, with the incredible despatch of 
public business. We do not think 
that its utility is confined to the na- 
tional legislature; but would claim to 
ourselves the originating of the plan 
as far as its applicability extends, [i 
will make a great and visible in- 
provement in our State legislatures 
also: and, we doubt not, may be ap- 
plied to some of the executive offices. 


ORIGINAL UNITY OF 
THE HUMAN RACE. 

When anything claiming to be con- 
sidered as an important fact, is ad- 
vanced, we naturally inquire, whe- 
ther it is consistent with what we 
know of philosophy and the nature ot 
things: and, in proportion as itis 
found to possess this characteristic, 
is reckoned the credibilty of the evi- 
dence by whichit is supported. If, 
in addition to this inherent credibili- 
ty, the fact comes to us attested by 
an explicit revelation, of unquestion- 
able authenticity, we are then se- 
cure against the possibility of mis 
take and may therefore rest the great- 
est confidence in the correctness of 
our conclusions.—-Yet, men, who 





have never examined the evidence 
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upon whichRevelation rests :or whose 
minds have been prejudiced, before 
they commenced such examinations, 
are extremely fond of attacking the 
statements contained in the Bible,as 
being inconsistent with philosophy. 
Of this kind, say they, is the account 
given by Moses of the origin of the 
Human Race. It would be in vain 
to attempt, in the bounds of a brief 
essay, 2 refutation of all the frivolous 
objections to this account, that have 
been started by the various tribes of 
freethinkers from Lord Herbert 
down to the present day. The sub- 
stance of them seems to be, that it 
derogates from the wisdom and be- 
nevolence of theCreator, to suppose, 
that he created but one species of 
men, which consequently can be but 
ily adapted to inhabit all the varie- 
ties of climate from the Poles to the 
Equator. He has, say they, formed 





ator—what would be gained by ad- 
mitting a variety of species in the hu- 
man race? The skill of an artist is 
estimated by the magnitude and va- 
riety of the results obtained by means 
ofa few simple principles. It has 
always been reckoned a proof of in- 
tellectual power even to trace the 
connection and dependence of a com- 
plicated ‘system, in all its parts, to a 
few general facts or primary priici- 
ples; or froma few such facts and 
principles to deduce a system con- 
sistent in all its details. Doesit not 
evince greater wisdom in the Crea- 
tor to provide for the peopling of 
the earth, in all its varieties of cli- 
mate, by giving to the human race 
a. constitution, capable of adapting 
itselfto every region on the surface © 
of the globe than if he had creaied 
distinct species for the different quar- 
ters of the world, Europe, Asia, Afri- 


various species of irrational animals,|ca,and America? Tocreate a being, 
which are so exactly adapted to the! capable of sustaining such a variety 
climate for which they were intend-| 


ed, and in which they are found, as 
tobe incapable of existing at any 
considerable distance beyond their 
native latitudes. In the vegetable 
kingdom too, we observe the same 
exact adaptation to climate, that is. 
so conspicuous in the animal creation. 
Every zone and every variety of cli- 
mate in each has its indigenous pro- 
ductions, both animal and vegetable. 
Why then should not the same pro- 
vision be made for the peopling of 
each with rational inhabitants, by 
the same means, namely, the crea- 
tion of different genera and species? 
Why should man, the noblest work 
of God, be the only specimen of the 
animal Creation which, by the con- 
stitution of its nature, must be con- 
fined to the narrow limits ofa partic- 
ular zone; beyond which, if he ven- 
ture at all, it must be at the hazard 
of his life and the certain sacrifice 


ofhis health and comfort. Let us; 


examine a little this formidable ob- 
jection, upon which they so much 
rely. As to the wisdom of the Cre- 





of character,feature and complexion, 
as is found to exist amongst men, is 
surely indicative of more wisdom and 
greater power than to create an e- 
qual number and variety of species. 
In the works of nature, (which is but 
another name for the works of God) 
the most stupendous results are 
brought about by a few simple prin- 
ciples. Nor do we ever find that, 
any superfluous means are employed. 
In the creation of man then, we 
would, from analogy, be led to ex- 
pect the same economy of means, 
with results equally great and equal- 
ly various. The fact is undeniable, 
because attested by experience, that 
the Russian can live in Spain, and 
the Spaniard in Russia. 

There are natives of the northern 
states of this Union now residing in 
Florida, and at New-Orleans; and 
the inhabitants of the Torrid zone 
are known to enjoy good health and 
live to an advanced age when remov- 
ed even to the polar regions and the 
natives of the north when under the 
rays ofa vertical sun. 
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Since then, man is known to pos-| 
sess such elasticity of constitution and 
versatility of habit; andis thus better 
fitted for inhabiting the different re- 
gions of the earth, than he could 
have been by a variety of species; 
and since nature is not prodigal of 
expedients to effect the same pur- 
pose—we are warranted to conclude 
that man is the only animal, which is 
indigenous to every clime, and capa- 
ble of becoming seasoned to any ex- 
treme of temperature, with but lit- 
tle inconvenience to himself and fre- 
quently with great advantage to his 
health, and, that though of one spe- 
cies, the pliability of his constitution, 
which fits him, above all other ani- 
mals for change of place, also expos- 
ing himto greater changes from the 
influences of climate and different 
modes of life—all the apparent va- 
rieties of character, person, feature 
and complexion, which the race now 
exhibits, may be accounted for on} 
natural principles, without resorting | 
to the absurd expedient ofa variety | 
of species or difference of origin. 

As to the benevolence of the Crea- 
tor—we think, that the doctrine of 
one origin of the human race is more 
favourable than the opposite opinion. 
Men are loud in their praises of the 
advantages which commerce affords, 
for improving the condition and min- 
istering to the enjoyment of mankind. 
They pretend to find evidences of 
wisdom in the distribution of the 
surface of our globe into land and 
water. 

The rivers, lakes and seas afford 
facilities for intercourse between 
distant nations. All this is true. 
But what advantage would all this 
be, if the inhabitants of one country 
could not pass by means of these ri- 
vers, lakes and seas into other coun- 
tries, for the puposes of observation 
and commerce.—If, like the animals 
of the torrid zone, the people of the 
south could not endure the rigour of 
a northern climate ; nor the natives of 





the north, the scorching influence of 


a tropical sun—intercourse, between 
the extremes of latitude, would be 
entirely prevented; and the wisdom 
displayed in suiting man, or rather 
fixing him, like a pine-apple or a mon- 
key, to a particular climate would 
be in opposition to that displayed in 
suiting the globe, which he inhabits, 
to extensive and speedy intercourse, 
The one would completely frustrate 
the other. 

The facilities would be aflorded 
without a capacity for improving 
them. But if it be admitted that 
man has the capacity to adapt him- 
self to different climates, then the 
argument from analogy falls. ‘The 
points of resemblance between him 
and the irrational animals are giver 
up. He is diflerent—he is superior, 
and nothing can be certainly inferred 
of him from what may be true of 
them. 

If this be denied,we would call up- 
on our opponents to point out the 
boundaries, beyond which, either 
north or south, a native born Ameri- 
can or Irishman cannot be expected 
to live or to thrive. It would, we 
suspect be no easy matter, at this 
late period, to restore to their native 
soil all the vagrant species, much more 
every renegade individual, of our race 
who may have chanced, or chosen, to 
wander from his fold; or has had 
the misfortune to be bornin an un- 
congenial clime. Nor are we prepa- 
red to say, what effect such a theo 
ry, if generally adopted, would have 
upon the modern schemes of coloni- 
zation. Could we but persuade the 
free blacks of our country, that 
though they had been born and had 
grown some of them, to no ordinary 
size,in this climate,yet because their 
ancestors happened to have been 
created for a different latitude, it was 
at the peril of their lives to remain 


here; we would probably hear ot 


larger numbers sailing for Liberia 
than have yet been exported to that 
colony. Slave. holders too, would 
be much more likely to fayour the 
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cheme than they are at present; if 
they could be induced to believe 
that the frost of America would,tho’ it 
had not yet, prove fatal to the descen- 
dants of those who were intended 
foy the hot sands of Africa. It might 
perhaps give rise to serious disputes 
in settling boundaries, and determin- 
ing degrees of consanguinity. Who 
for instance would undertake to de- 
cide, what would be the precise pa- 
rallels of latitude and longitude, sui- 
table for all the varieties of mixture 
irequently exhibited on a single cot- 
ton-farm or sugar plantation? But 
the subject hardly admits of such le- 
vity.though it is extremely difficult 
to treat seriously so ridiculous an 
hypothesis. 
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Letire de M, Ch. Pictet a ses Collabor- 
ateurs de laBibliotheque Britannique 
sur les Etablissemens de M. Fellen- 
herg,at Specialement sur [Ecole des 
Pauvres a Hofwyl. 8vo. 1812. 


The Institution to which this pub- 
ication relates, though long famous 
othe continent, has just begun to 
attract notice in this country, in con- 
«quence of Mr. Brougham’s account 
vfitin his evidence before the Fdu- 
cation Committee, which is contain- 
ed in the Third Report for 1818. At 
atime indeed when all men’s minds 
are turned towards the great ques- 
tions connected with the character 
and support of the Poor, with Uni- 
versal Education and the Poor Laws, 
there is nothing more natural than 
that the first intimation of Mr. Fel- 
lenberg’s plans should powerfully 
interest the thinking part of the com- 
munity. Wehave therefore deen.- 
edit right to procure the works re- 
erred to in Mr.Brougham’s evidence, 
as containing a complete account of 
the Establishment, together with one 
or two others; and we hasten to lay 
astatement of the most important 
particulars contained in them before 
our regders, We may premise, that 





the public are chiefly indebted to Mr. 
Charles Pictet of Geneva for the aé- 
cess which these tracts afford to a 
knowledge of Hofwyl. Beside the 
pamphlet which bears his name he 
appears (Mr. B’s Evidence,Rep. 184) 
to be also the author of the work 
published as the Count Capo d’Is- 
tria’s, and admitted to give the most 
full information of any. 

Mr. Fellenberg is the head of a 
most respectable patrician family, of 
the canton of Berne; and possesses, 
about four miles fromthe city, an 
hereditary estate, sufficiently large 
for one of his station in that simple 
and frugal country; though trifling, 
indeed, if compared either with the 
domains of nobles in wealthier states, 
or with the great things which he has 
eflected by the judicious disposition 
of it. His income is said not to ex- 
ceed five hundred a year, were the 
property managed in the usual way. 
The land forms part of a beautiful 
plain surrounded by hills and inter- 
spersed with woods. ‘The house and 
pleasure grounds are agreeably sit- 
uated in the middle of the farms. 
Being naturally of a retired and con- 
templative disposition, fond of study, 
and peculiarly attached to agricultu- 
ral pursuits, he early in life devoted 
himself to the praiseworthy objects 
of improving his estate by his own in- 
dustry, and of making this occupa- 
tion subservient also to the imp:eve- 
ment of the poorin his neighbour- 
hood, Itis above twenty years since 
he first formed the plan, which in its 
completest execution now astonishes 
all who visit Hofwyl; but it has not 
been in full action above ten. In 
what follows, we must be understood 
as only giving a very general sketch 
of it. ‘The distinguishing excellence 
of Mr. Fellenberg’s operations con- 
sists in the practical details which 
comprise an infinite variety of inge- 
nious methods for economizing his 
resources, and gaining his ends by 
sure means. To enter fully inte 
these, would exceed the bourds of 
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this article; and indeed, it may be 
fairly questioned, if any description 
could enable the reader, who had 
not been on the spot, to form an ad- 
equate idea of the various processes. 

The principal part of the Esta- 
blishment, and that which forms the 
groundwork of the whole, is a farm 
of about 220 acres, which Mr. Fel- 
lenberg has improved with great 
success, and continues to cultivate 
himself. It is here that the poor 
children are employed, to the num- 
ber of between thirty and forty; and 
this may be said to be the branch to 
which all the others are more or less 
subordinate, and with which they 
have all some connexion. Those 
other branches. are, an Academy for 
the sons of wealthier persons; an 
Agricultural Institute,connected with 
a small experimental farm; and a 
Manufactory of farming machinery 
and implements. 

The Academy consists of fifty or 
sixty pupils, chiefly of patrician fami- 
lies; and when Mr. Brougham was 
there, he found seven or eight Ger- 
man princes among them, besides se- 
veral young nobles of that nation. 
These boys are taught every branch 
of elegant and of useful learning, by 
the most eminent professors,—to ob- 
tain whose assistance, neither pains 
mor expense is spared. There are 
said to be about twenty of them, with 
salaries amounting to 2000 or 3000/. 
a year. The method of Professor 
Herbert, of beginning with Greek, 
and then proceeding to Latin, has 
been adopted with singular success, 
‘The rapid progress of the children,’ 
says Mr. Pictet, ‘and the pleasure 
which they take in reading Homer, 
appear to justify this improvement.’ 
In teaching the sciences, considera- 
ble aid is derived from the method of 
Pestalozzi, which consists in exercis- 
ing the reasorfing faculties more than 
is done by the ordinary plan of in- 
struction, and in making the process 
of learning much less a matter of 
vote. The extreme rigour of Pesta- 





lozzi’s plan, however, is avoided ;— 
this resolves itself indeed into a bap. 
ishment of all books from the school, 
and an exclusive reliance upon ex. 
planation and examination in the 
teacher’s presence.. Musicis taught, 
both theoretically, and, to those who 


have a taste for it, practically. Gym. 


nastic exercises, including the use of 
arms, carpentry and gardening, are 
added, rather as means of filling up 
the hours of relaxation ;. and, amon 

other useful objects, little, if at all 
attended to elsewhere, care is taken 
to give by practice a just knowledge 
of bearings and distances, and every 
thing which is comprised in the 
phrase of coup-d’eil. The professor: 
are described as eminent men in their 
several lines of study; and their mo. 
ral character, as well as manner, 
are most particularly attended to in 
the appointments. Mr. Pictet says, 
that the manifest harmony which 
reigns among them, and between 
master and pupil, are the best proof 
that Mr. Fellenberg has succeeded 
in his selection. The character,the 
temper, and the habrts of the young 
people, are the paramount object o 
the superintendence exercised sedv- 
lously over them at every moment oi 
time, but so as never to oppress oi 
annoy. The methods of preserving 
this watchful attention, and at the 
same time leaving the pupil free 
from any sense af restraint, are + 
mong those processes which no dee 
cription can adequately represent. 
The great principle seems to be, a 
appeal to the well known force of ha- 
bit, and a judicious variation of the 
pursuits and studies, united witha 
never-failing gentleness, and serenity 
of temper in the instructor and guar 
dian, Care is also taken to admit 
new pupils only when all those upo 
the establishment are completely 
trained to the industrious. and inno 
cent pursuits of the place; so thal 
this foundation being once laid, the 
labour of correcting the bad_ habit: 
of the new-comers is greatly abridg 
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ed; they fall more easily into the 
manners of their companions. The 


following is the testimony borne by 
avery accurate and unprejudiced 
observer; one indeed whose original 
prepossessions, or at least doubts, 
were all unfavourable to Mr. Fellcn- 
berg’s design. 


‘They employ in this establishment none 
of the usual means of encouragement and 
restraint. There is here neither first nor 
last, neither prizes nor medals, nor humiliat- 
ing chastisements. A recapitulation, made 
oneach Saturday night, by the professor, 
who never quits them, supplies the place of 
the ordinary excitements, emulation and 
fear. Mr. Fellenberg assists inthis. At this 
meeting, they remark upon all that has been 
deserving of praise or censure in each one 
during the week. The firm and mild tone 
of the professor, and the feeling altogether 
paternal which suggests the remonstrances 
and exhortations, make a great impression 
on the pupils. The smposition of tasks in 
the hours allotted for amusement, is the on- 
ly punishment which they make use of to 
enforce diligence in labour. All the little 
traits which belong to their character and 
which are the subjects of praise or repri- 
nand, enter into this recapitulation. The 
children justify themselves with freedom. 
They are listened to with patience, and re- 
proved with gentleness. They yield not to 
imperiousness, but to confidence, to affec- 
tion, to the conviction of truth, and to the 
opinion of their comrades, the expression of 
which is always correct, because thie opin- 
ion is formed upon the soundest principles. 

An invariable regularity in the distribu- 
tion of time, in all the details of life, ren- 
ders useless the means that are elsewhere 
necessary for compulsion and restraint. 
The chikdren feel themselves free, for the 
reason that they obey only the impulse of 
things, and because caprice never troubles 
them. Without ever being sensible of con- 
straint, they prove all the good effects of or- 
der, and acquire a taste and relish for it. 
They are confident, generous, gay, happy, 
for they are conscious of being beloved. 
When they are guilty of some of the follies 
of youth, they are generally the first to ac- 
cuse themselves; for a candid confession, 
always received with affection and indul- 
gence, frees the lad from the pain of being 
on bad terms with himself and his compan- 
ions. 


The little family is not possessed of this 
ga. spirit but for a good purpose. 

he pupils have meetings together, when 
the question is, in what manner they may 
correct some vice or fault, or how repair an 
injury committed by some one of their num- 
ber—that it may be rectified forever. This 
sense of morality in all,is owingjto the religi- 
ous feeling which they are carefuj to render 





habitual in them, by example, meditation 
and prayer; and this disposition to second 
the teachers in the labour of education, in- 
stead of leaguing against them, is the result 
of the conviction, that the father who adopts 
them, and his assistants, have nothing so 
much at heart as to make them good and 
happy. 
_ There is not, perhaps, another institution 
in which they contrive to blend so much a- 
musement with labor, so much freedom with 
such strictness; and where the pupils enjoy 
more opportunities for preparing themselves 
for the customs of the world by the example 
of becoming and genteel manners. Mr. 
Ayquem house is a model of politeness. 
The pupi s sometimes visit the families of 
their relatives or friends in Berne, and such 
as are distinguished as being of the first ton. 
The concourse of visitors is continual; they 
resort here from every country, and it ma 
be said that the — gentlemen who reside 
at Hofwy] travel without going abroad. In 
fine, the professors attached to the institu- 
tion, and some of the teachers, constitute a 
class of society ofthe first order, which helps 
to detain the strangers, whom curiosity has 
attracted.’ Pictet’s Letter. p.A2—15 

The sum paid for this most excel- 
lent and complete course of educa- 
tion, rising from the elements of 
grammar to the highest branches of 
mathematical and physical science, 
is only sixty pounds a year, which 
covers every expense, except that of 
clothes. The pupils eat at Mr. Fel- 
lenberg’s table, which is plentiful, 
yet simple; they are all treated in 
precisely the same manner, whate- 
ver be their rank; no sect is exclud- 
ed, nor any nation,—except that we 
believe Mr. F. very reluctantly ad- 
mits French chidren,—not so much, 
in all probability, from any prejudi- 
ces of his own, as from the necessity 
of yielding to those of his own coun- 
try, which, upon this matter, are as 
universal and as strong, as we must 
allow them to be natural and blame- 
less. His disinterested and liberad 
spirit may be seen from the anecdote 
related of him, that when, during 
the troubles in Germany, and the 
ruin of several families whose child- 
ren were under his care, no remit- 
tances could be expected for their 
support, he maintained and educated 
about a dozen of them for nothing, 
until, contrary to aj] probability, a - 
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change of fortune enabled them once 
more to perform the very easy con- 
ditions imposed upon the richer clas- 
ses by the rules of the Establish- 
ment, 

The Agricultural Institution con- 
sists of about twenty young gen- 
tlemen, more advanced in years, who 
-have constant access to the farm, as 
to the experimental farm, of about 
nine acres, attached to this branch 
of the Establishment. They are in- 
structed also in the book-learning of 
the subject, and of the arts and sci- 
ences immediately connected with it. 
They assist at daily conferences up- 
on the new methods to be employed, 
—the improvements of machinery, 
—in short, every thing that usually 
occupies an agricultural society; 
with this great difference, that they 
are on the spot, where every positior. 
may be brought to the test of actual 


experiment, and are surrounded byf 


practical agriculturists, makers of 
farming implements, and operations 
on various scales constantly going on. 
These pupils pay about seventy 
pounds a year for all expenses, and 
live at a chateau about halfa mile 
from the principal residence where 
Mr. Fellenberg and the boys are, 
and where the Jaboratory, cabinets 
of natural history, and apparatus of 
natural philosophy, are also fixed. 
The Manufactory of machinery and 
implements consists of two branches; 
one of common husbandry tools, as 
well as of those improved at Hofwy]: 
the other intended to carry on im- 
provements in this essential article. 
The former furnishes a profit which 
defrays the expenses of the latter: 
for it not only supplies the farms, but 
leaves a surplus of machinery and 
tools for sale; it also instructs both 
the pupils of the Academy in the 
handicraft arts, the pupils of the In- 
stitution in those connected with a- 
griculture, and the poor boys in the 
trades of blacksmith and wheelwright 
which may in after life afford them a 
livelihood, At the experimental 


manufactory, great progress has beep 
made. Mr. Fellenberg early re. 
marked, that the important object of 
improving agricultural machinery 
had never been pursued diligently 
and systematically: it was equally 
plain, that this could nowhere be ac. 
complished with such advantages as 
in the neighbourhood of great farm. 
ing operations and experiments, 
which might naturally suggest con- 
stant hints to the manufacturer, as 
well as receive the greatest benefit 
from his assistance. This rational 
plan has been attended with desery- 
ed success. Many valuable improve- 
ments have been made in machinery, 
Among others, Mr. Brougham men- 
tions, with praise, a new horse-hoe 
and scarifier; and the Hofwyl drill- 
plough has received the commenda- 
tions of the Board of Agriculture. 


INTEMPERANCE. 


* We must enact laws to encour 
age the manufacture of domestic 
spirits, (pleads the politician.) for 
though the people may be ruined in 
soul, body and estate, by the exce;- 
sive use of this physical and moral 
poison, yet we must legislate for men 
as they are, and notas they might 
be.” 

“If1 donot sell the liquor that in- 
toxicates my neighhour,some one else 
will’—says the publican, while he 
deliberately pockets the price of his 
brother’s infamy and perdition. 

In these instances, I advert only 
to one mode of the operation of only 
one false principle or assumption— 
and who can calculate the misery 
which it every day diffuses through- 
out the entire population of our 
country? Who can estimate the evil 
of intemperance? 

Whence is it that our prisons and 
penitentiaries—erected at ‘a cost of 
many millions of dollars—are crowd- 
ed with convicts, supported at an an- 
nual charge to the public of millions 
more? Whence is it that our poor 
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ities and benevolent associations,are 
unable to satisfy the daily increasing 
demands of clamorous pauperism? 
Let the officers and the records of all 
these institutions—let the dispensers 
ofanation’s justice and a nation’s 
alms—answer the inquiry. They 
will tell you that three fourths, nay 
frequently, that nine tenths of these 
criminals and paupers have been ru- 
ined by intemperance, 

It has been computed from authen- 
tic data, and published to the world, 
that, during the last year, more than 
ien thousand of our citizens were cut 
off, in the midst of their days, by this 
one fell scourge. That, at least, fif- 
ty thousand more were destroyed by 
diseases occasioned by intemperance. 
And that there are three hundred 
thousand drunkards now living, or 
rather dying, in our country. 

It is moreover ascertained that, at 
kast, fifty millions of gallons of dis- 
illed liquors, foreign and domestic, 


are annually consumed by our peo- 


jlee Suppose the average price to 
the consumer to be fifty cents per 
gallon, the amount expended annual- 
lyon this object will be twenty five 
nillions cf dollars. And the pauper- 
im occasioned thereby is estimated 
0 some ten or fifteen millions more. 

Taking the population of the U- 
iited States at twelve millions, and 
that of Tennessee at six hundred thou- 
sand,then will Tennessee at the same 
fate of consumption, expend $1,250,- 
00a year for ardent spirits alone; 
and, in ten years, $12,500,000, with- 
outallowing for any increase what- 
‘ver in numbers, and without reck- 
oning the interest of the money thus 
‘nnually expended. How far, per- 
mit me to ask in passing, might such 
‘sum go towards providing the ways 
and means of educating our children? 
—of creating a permanent school 
‘und for the benefit of every family 
‘a the commonwealth? 

That I may not be thought to have 
presented an exaggerated statement 
telative to Tennessee, I will add,that, 





it has been recently communicated 
to the public, from very high author- 
ity, that the annual expenditure for 
intoxicating liquors in Massachusetts 
exceeds $1,300,000 for a population 
of only 550,000. Iam willing to be- 
lieve that we are not quite so bad in 
this respect as our eastern brethren, 
and hence the estimate just. given is 
much more favourable. 

Drunkenness however, it cannot 
be denied, is sapping the foundation 
of morals—is filling the country with 
miscreants and vagabonds, with beg- 
gars and felons—is imposing burdens 
on the rich and ruining the poor— 
is impairing public virtue and des- 
troying domestic peace—is not only 
diminishing the enjoyments of this 
life, but jeoparding the hopes of a 
better—is already an evil more tre- 
mendous and threatening than war, 
or famine, or pestilence, or than all 
combined—and is continually  in- 
creasing in a ratio which baffles cal- 
culation, and which, in a few years, 
may defy all control. 

Isthere not scope here for the 
most active and intrepid benevo- 
lence? Who will deliver his coun- 
try from the deadly grasp of this ma- 
ny headed monster? Who will de- 
vise a remedy for this most fatal dis- 
ease whichis already preying upon 
the vitals of the republic? 

Many remedies have been pro 
sed—the merits of which I shall not 
stop toinvestigate. I pass all medi- 
cal prescriptions. I say nothing of 
legislative interference. Nor shall 
I expatiate on the benefits that might 
be expected from the extensive and 
general cultivation of the vine. , I 
merely hint at the principal remedy 
which we can immediately apply— 
and which each of uscan apply— 
and which is strictly of the moral 
and preventive character. By our 
example, our counsel, our instruc- 
tions, we may do much, We can 
ourselves abstain altogether from the 
use of ardent spirits—banish them 


‘from our tables, from our houses, 
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from our farms, from our labourers, 
from every place over which we ex- 
ercisecontrol. This wecando. And 
this, every motive and consideration 
of patriotism, benevolence, and chris- 
tian duty should constrain us to do 


while we live. If all virtuous reflect- | 


ing men, all honourable inilvencial 
men, all college graduates, all rever- 
end clergymen, would do this, the e- 
vil would be effectually checked,and 
it would rapidly diminish. 

How much of this very evil indeed 
is fairly attributable to the counten- 
ance which such men have given it? 
They have made it customary and 
fashionable to drink on all joyous and 
festive occasions—to treat each other 
at every social visit—and thus to be 
continually presenting temptation, 
in the most alluring form, especially 
to the young and inexperienced. 
For to them nothing usually is so 
difficult to resist as the claims or pre- 
scriptions of fashicn. Here then the 
evil must be arrested. “The fashion 


must be changed. Ardent spirits of 
every description must be for ever 
proscribed, and exiled from good 
company. In reference to this most in- 
sidious and direful bane of human 
peace and virtue, the motto of every 
young man, who aims at being good 


or great, should be—*“touch not, 
oP >t handle not.” With this 

y hold no parley—make no 
treaty, truce or compromise. To 
hesitate, to listen, to tamper, is to 
yield the victory; and, perhaps, to 
yield it for ever. 

I urge this point with all possible 
earnestness, because it is so complete- 
ly overlooked by the young, and be- 
cause a failure here is blasting to all 
their hopes. It will be death to all 
their golden dreams and _ prospects 
of earthly bliss and earthly honour, 
It will make few their days: and will 
render those few a burthen and a 
curse to themselves, to their friends, 
and to the world. I urge it with af- 
fectionate importunity, because I 
have seen issue from colleges, conse- 


es 
,crated to science, to virtue, and to 
,piety, most melancholy and _ heart. 
‘Tending examples of all the misery of 
which youthful intemperance, in jt; 
various forms, is capable. Ab, m 

young friends, did you know the 
grief—the torture—which you tay 
‘inflict in the bosoms of those who 
love you most, and who esteem no 
sacrifice too great to save you from 
the snares which beset your path, 
you would dash from your lips the 
proffered cup, and spurn with in 
dignation from your sight, the 
wretch, who would seduce you from 
wisdom’s ways. 

Why is it that the scenes of intem. 
perate mirth and revelry—the haunts 
of folly and dissipation—nay the ve- 
ry sinks of iniquity and abomination 
—are so often sought and frequent. 
ed? Where shall we find an ade. 
quate, or even a specious apology 
for such madness? Why is it that 
the dictates and counsels of wisdom 
are so often contemned by yoyth, 
when associated for the noblest pur- 
poses—when engaged in the most 
exalted and grateful pursuits—when 
professedly submitting to that course 
of discipline and culture which will 
prepare themto lead the way in ho 
nour’s high career, and to ascend the 
lofiiest steeps of human greatness!— 
To say nothing of other and nobler 
ends to which well directed and 
sanctified learning is ever subservi- 
ent. Surely, if there be any thing 
in human prospects alluring and en- 
couraging; any thing in itself caleu- 
lated to impart stability to character; 
any thing to deter from gross and 
destructive vice; any thing to prompt 
to enterprise and exertion; the privi- 
leged student or graduate of a cok 
lege is the individual, above all oth- 
ers, who should be the farthest re 
moved from all that is grovelling and 
mean and licentious. It is he,if any 
One on earth, whom we should ex- 
pect to see asserting the dignity of 
his nature, and manfully contending 





for the noblest prize within the 
grasp of mortality.—Dr. Lindsley. 
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We have received the poetical pieces of 

v¥——a, and L., and W.; and cannot 
enture toinsert them. Wehope that the 
rriters will improve theirtalents by exer- 
je; and that hereafter we may have the 
sleasure of complying with their request. 
‘The Rose Bud’ is pretty enough; but we 
ie notsure that it was presented as origi- 
al; and our acquaintance with that kind 
poetry is not sufficiently extensive to de- 
ermine whether it is soor not. The thought 
certainly not new; and it hasbeen as well 
pressed before. R and K must compose 
gore, so as to be able to do it more correct- 
is; and use their eyes to a better purpose, 
atheir ‘ pleasant walks,’ ere we can offer 
ter productions to our readers. M. B. J. 
is succeeded pretty well. We expect still 
iter things from his next effort. 


We request Editors of papers sent us in ex- 
dange, to direct to the ‘ Literary Register ;’ 
sce Our Postmaster here scruples to give 
‘papers, directed, through the neglect of 
Uitors, it is supposed, to change the name 
atheir books, to the ‘ Focus.’ 


We give this week from the 61st No. of 
‘he Edinburgh Review, a part ofan account 
of the establishment at Hofwyl; and we 
suppose it wil! prove interesting to our read- 
, There are already some schools orga- 
wwedon the same plan in our own country. 


We have read, with feelings of unmixed 
leasure, the baccalaureate address of Dr. 
Lindsley at the Commencement of the Uni- 
versity of Nashvillein October last. It con- 
lains a bold and masterly attack upon some 
of the fashionable vices of our day ;—a cause 
‘qually worthy ofthe patriot and christian. 
Wehave made room for-an extract on In- 
‘emperance this week ;and will endeavour to 
tive anotheron Duelling in our next. 


The portion of our paper, essigned to 
‘News’ has as yet been much less extensive 
‘han is our design; owing to our not hav- 
ing obtained regularly the Eastern papers. 
We presume that in the cougse of another 


week, we will not haveto labour under any 
difficulties on this account; and then we 
will be able to give our readers anotice of 
the prominent events, as they occur, at as 
early a period as is possible, taking into con- 
sideration our distance from the sea-board. 


Congress at their last Session at length 
acted to some purpose on a subject,which has 
long excited the sympathies of the nation. 
We allude to the bill for the reliefof the 
surviving officers and soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion. The bill provides full pay, from 
March 23, 1826, to all surviving officers of 
the Continental] line, who were entitled to 
half pay by the resolve of October 21st,1780; 
with the exception that no officer shall re- 
ceive a larger sum than the full pay of a 
Captain; and that any pension enjoyed by 
an officer, previous to the commencement of 
the operation of the new act, shall not be 
continued. 

All non-commissioned officers and privates 
entitled to a reward of eighty dollars under 
a resolve of Congress, of May 15, 1778, are 
to receive full monthly pay from March 3, 
1826; with the exception of those already: 
on the pension list, who are excluded from 
the benefits of this act. Congress have 
shewn a determination to make their bill 
useful to those whe are the objects ofits pro- 
visions, by declaring the pay allowed, ‘not 
transferable, nor liable to attachment, levy, 
nor seizure, by any legal process whatever.’ 
We think this last clause of doubtful expe 


diency. . 


The bill passed by Congress, authorizing 
a subscription of 1,000,000 of dollars to the 
stock of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, is 
one of the utmost moment to our. western 
country. There is now a very cheering 
prospect that the Grand Junction Canal wil? 
be commenced, and completed. The East- 
ern Section of the Canal is 186 niles in 
length; the Middle, 35; and the Western, 
121 miles; making .a total length of 342 
miles. The Eastern section is estimated to 
cost 4,500,000 dollars;’and the whole a- 
bout 10,000,000. 


Revd. Dr. A. Wilie President of Wash- 
ington College, Pa. has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Indiana Upiversity at Bloom, 





ington, Ia. 
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GRATITUDE. 
IN IMITATION OF DON JUAN 





And can it be, is there aheart on earth, 

That has felt grateful for a kindness done ; 

I hope *tis so, for I have found a dearth 

Of fecling, save in this one heart alone, 

Throughout the World, I’ve wander’d from 
my birth, 

Have seen its strange realities, have found 
it prone 

To evil and to mischief, have seen misan- 
thropy, 

But looked in vain for genuine philanthropy. 


It is a feeling near akin to gratitude 

Possessed by few though every one will 
claim it 

It seeks the world (it shuns a shady wood 

Brovuds not o’er human follies like a hermit) 

Always contriving projects for man’s good 

Though in return it does not even thanks 
get 

Except a .Nation’s thanks (that empty 
sound ) 

Which many have deserved, though few 
have found. 


A Nation thanks, they excite to emulation 
and Patriot, Sage and Politician; 
trive to gain that phantom—admiration 
ough few who seek it better their condi- 
tion) 
Which I deine to be the thanks of Nations: 
For something more substantial they peti- 
tion 
Emp’rors and Kings who hate the very men- 
tion 
Ofservices deserving of a pension. 
C. J. S. Cincinnati. 
: ‘* oa 
, ON PARTING WITH A FRIEND. 
They, who have seen the orb of day, 
Shew résplendent in the west, 
And have watch’d ifs parting ray, 
Linger, as it sunk to rest. 


Or have viewed the shades of night, 
Rushing from the orient sky, 
Casting a mantle o’er the light, 
With their dark’ning canopy. 


They’ve acknowledged the controul 
And have felt the saW’ning power 





Gloomy fancy o’er the soul 
Exercises in that hour. 


They’ve experiene’d the throb, 
That will wring my breaking heart, 
And have struggled with the sob, 
part. 


That will torture when we 
April 24th 1828. 














And what is Love ?—a light 

That comes from Heaven in varied guise to 
all; 

And in its rise and fall 

Swift as a meteor through the azure night. 


An ephemeral flower, 

Whose beauties opening to the noon-tide ray 
In silence fade away, 

Ere the approach ofev’ning’s chilly hour. 


A strain of melody, 

Brought to the ear we know not how; 
And yet our spirits bow 

Before it, when we feel its voice must die 


A cherishing perfume, 

Such as the gales of Araby would fling, 

If wafted by the wing 

Of some loved bird from groves of orange 
bloom. 

An iris bright as day, 

Born in the soul, whose heavenly form and 
hues 

Breathe gladness, and diffuse 

Belief, that thence *twill never fade away. 


But oh! too bright to last, 

The fair ethereal bow dissolves in air, 

Leaving no record there 

Of all its beauteous tints and glory past. 
Sg. 3. 


SONG. 
In my heart Love has built him a bower, 
And there he sleeps all the year round, 
You may rap at the door any hour, 
At home he will surely be found. 


If he slumbers, squeeze gently his hand, 
Or a kiss will awake his slight doze, , 
If such sly tricks the rogue can withstand 
Then tweak him, love, hard by the nose. 
et 
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